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A Child’s Book of Number 


BY JOHN C. STONE 


To see A CHILD’S BOOK OF NUM- 
BER is to like it. The pupils will 
delight in its rimes, jingles, number 
stories, and games. The splendid 
drawings by Mrs. Clara Atwood Fitts 
are the kind that children understand 
and take pleasure in. 


An examination of A CHILD’S 
BOOK OF NUMBER will convince 
you that it is not only the newest 
primary number book on the market, 
but the best as well. 


Pages 138+iv. Price $0.64 
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Mary Gay Stories 


By STELLA Bootue and OLIvE I. CARTER 


A story-book of health habits relating the adven- 
tures of Mary Gay in outwitting the Dragon of 
Ignorance with the aid of her many health-habit 
friends. In eleven charming children’s stories 
the laws of health become real people for the 
entertainment as well as instruction of young 
people. 


Each story deals with an important principle 
of hygiene which children can apply in. their 
own lives, and the whole subject of health is vital- 
ized by the personification of the rules of health- 
ful living. Rest, cleanliness, care of the skin, 
hair, and teeth, the school lunch, use of milk and 
vegetables, proper weight, and personal habits 
are all made interesting and attractive. 


These stories grew out of the plays of the Mary 
Gay Theater, a suitcase theater with which Miss 
Boothe has delighted thousands of school chil- 
dren in all parts of the country. The book serves 
admirably as a hygiene reader for the lower 
grades, and the stories lend themselves easily to 
dramatization by children. 


Cloth. x+II8 pages. Illustrated. Price 60 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


Who would guess when he may know? 
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With DETAILED TREATMENT of derivation, spelling, pronunciation, 
grammar, usage, capitalization, punctuation, letter writing, and so 


forth, with numerous exercises. 


With EXHAUSTIVE INDEX, which makes every point easy to find. 


A pocket-size REFERENCE BOOK for the individual, a TEXTBOOK for 


classes. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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A CURIOUS PSYCHOLOGIST 


A lecturer of the day says: “Most of the 
sex type of literature popular today is nothing 
more or less than a veiled way of being in- 
decent. 

“Certain schools of psychology that are hav- 
ing a vogue today and that lay particular, 
stress upon the sex influence are really harm- 
ful. Many persons deceive themselves by 
thinking that they are attracted to this sub- 
ject by purely scientific interest, when as a 
matter of fact they are merely satisfying a 
morbid craving. 

“It is positively dangerous to centre the 
mind upon a study of sex. Our insane asylums 
are filled with people who have done this. 

“It is quite the proper thing in some circles 
today for a young man in calling upon a girl 
to discuss in the frankest way the most inti- 
mate questions involving sex, and nothing 
wrong is seen in it. But it is an extremely 


dangerous practice, fraught with the greatest 
moral risks.” 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL WINNING 


Without assuming to know the details we 
can but be interested, in view of the railroad 
tax excitement in California, in the United 
States Supreme Court decision that the two 
chief railroads of the state must pay the state 
treasurer $9,000,000 required by the King 
tax law, and $360,000 a year interest each year 
if they attempt to appeal it. We have much 
sympathy with the railroads in the present 
stressful times, but it did not look as though 
they were handling the situation creditably. 


> 


APPRECIATION OF E. C. HARTWELL 


Buffalo’s appreciation of heroic, faithful pro- 
fessional service is most refreshing. His re- 
election for a term of six years is unusual. A 
salary of $10,000 for the first year, $11,000 for 
the second, and $12,000 for the remaining four 
years is justice personified. Nothing of this 
was done because some other city was bidding 
for him, and of course it was in order to 
secure his services. And the most unusual 
feature of it all is that it was not done because 
some other city was bidding for him, and of 
course it was not done to tempt him to come 
from some other city. It was just a noble 
municipal impulse to be professionally just and 
personally generous. 


DEAN OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


E. C. Glass, superintendent, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, is the dean of superintendents of 
cities. He has been superintendent of that 
city for forty-five years, and has been in the 
teaching service of the city for fifty-two years. 
But this is only part of the story. Mr. Glass 
has been the leading public school man of the 
State for most of those forty-five years, and if 
judged by professional poise and progress, 
sense and sentiment, skill in the art of school 
administration and the science of educational 
achievement we would not know where to 
find another school man who has played the 
administration game in the United States as 
skilfully for so many years as has he. Mr. 
Glass is the only man in a superintendency to- 
day who was serving the same city as today 
when I became editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation thirty-nine years ago. 


> 


In 1922 fire destroyed more than 15,000 lives 


and $521,860,000 in property, the loss being 
the largest ever known. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eéttee 
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THE NEW DELAWARE 


“The Delaware Service Citizens,” Pierre S. 
Dupont, president, is one of the most remark- 
able public school organizations in the country. 
When its work began four years ago the 
school equipment of Delaware was in a piti- 
able condition, and its present condition is 
highly creditable, and within the next four 
years Delaware will be among the best states 
in the Union in school advantage. 

Mr. Dupont and his associates not only pro- 
vide large sums themselves, but they do it 
in such a way as to secure extra legislative and 
local appropriations. 

By 1930 there will not be a school building 
in Delaware that was built before 1915. Noth- 
ing approaching this has ever been attempted 
by any state. 

Not only so, but every child in Delaware will 
have the best of school advantages, entirely 
free, through the State University or its agri- 
cultural college, and every student who demon- 
strates rare scholastic ability will have a 


year’s opportunity to study in Europe without | 


cost. No other state has had such a plan. 
The Delaware Service Citizens have a Dela- 
ware School Auxiliary Association which has 
already spent on school and college buildings 
$2,269,263, and plans to spend $16,000,000 more. 
In 1923 it constructed a temporary dormitory 
at the woman’s college of the University of 
Delaware, has under way the erection of four 
brick schools in rural Delaware, and a large 


consolidated school for the town of St. 
Georges and adjacent rural sections; erected 
an Industrial Arts Building for the State Col- 
lege for Colored Children and a residence for 
the head of the institutions; is superintending 
the erection of a new high school building in 
the town of Smyrna, and is completing ‘six 
smaller country school buildings. It will start 
work on two one-room schools for white chil- 
dren and on one for colored students. It will 
construct a memorial library at Delaware 
University at a cost of $260,000 and will con- 
tribute $120,000 toward the erection of a high 
school building at Newark, that is to cost 
$280,000. In addition to these undertakings it 
has contributed approximately $800,000 for 
the erection of a new public school in Wil- 
mington, and for furnishing plans and super- 
intending the building of two similar struc- 
tures costing at least $1,200,000 which Wil- 
mington has obligated itself to put up within 
two years. In all, the organization has built 
and fully equipped 104 school buildings in 
Delaware in the last four years, and in addition 
to all the outlay noted it has met almost half 
the cost of new schools in other towns repre- 
senting a total outlay of than 
$1,000,000. 

Pierre S. Dupont has done and projects a 
more complete reconstruction of education in 
Delaware than any man has ever approached 
doing for any other state. 


A NEW FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. 


Clyde A. Duniway, who recently re- 
signed as president of Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, is rendering America and Ameri- 
can and British universities good service as 
director of American University Union in 
Europe, headquarters 50 Russell Square, Lon- 


don. His latest service is securing “The 
Clarence Graff Fellowship for a British Stu- 
dent at a Middle Western University in the 
United States of America.” ; 

This fellowship will foster a better under- 
standing in Great Britain of social conditions 
and currents of opinion in the United States 
of America and establish friendly contacts. It 
will be open to unmarried men graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge for advanced study at 
an institution of learning in the region west 
of the Alleghany Mountains and east of the 
Rocky Mountains, now grown so important in 
its economic and political influence. 

This fellowship will be awarded to Bachelors 
of Oxford and Cambridge who are expecting 
to enter upon a career which is apt to bring 
them in contact with and give them influence 
over a large and varied public. Preference 
will be given to candidates who, have had a 
liberal university training and whose interests 


are humanitarian rather than commercial or 
narrowly scientific. It must be clear that the 
candidate is genuinely interested in inter- 
national problems, especially those arising from 
the relationships of the United States with 
the British Empire, and that his knowledge of 
the United. States has reached a point where 
it can be profitably supplemented by residence, 
observation and study in the American Middle 
Weston 

The fellowship will be tenable at any col- 
lege or university in the states of the Middle 
West which may be selected by the candidate 
with the advice and approval of a majority of 
the Committee of Selection. The fellow will 
be expected to pursue a definite course of study 
in the institution chosen, generally, although 
not necessarily, as a candidate for a degree. 

The college or university will be asked to 
report at certain intervals on the work of the 
fellow, and the fellow himself will be expected 
to make a written report at the end of the 
period of his fellowship. 

The fellowship will carry a stipend of £250 
plus tuition in the college or university 
selected. This sum will be sufficient to cover 
living expenses for one calendar year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Chicago in 1924 was quite phen- 
omenal. It was a superintendents’ meeting in 
a sense that no other meeting has been. 

There were more than 150 superintendents 
scheduled on the program of the Department 
of Superintendence entirely aside from those 
on the other programs. 

There were six times as many _ superin- 
tendents as college and university men and 
specialists. 

State Departments of Education had more 
representatives on the program than had all 
the colleges, universities,and teachers’ colleges 
combined, and there were half as many county 
superintendents on the program as there were 
men and women from the colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Every section of the country was represented 
over and over on the program, and practically 
every state in the Union was scheduled for 
some part in the speaking. 

The most remarkable feature of all this was 
the fact that these superintendents—city, 
county, and  state—were as_ captivating 
speakers as any of the traditional spellbinders 
of other years. 

There were no stale stock stories needed or 
used for seasoning. 

There was nothing stupid said by anv one; 
everything was alive and up to the minute. 
There was a radiance of brightness that was 
quite refreshing for any program of any 
organization. 

There was a spiritual professienal atmos- 
phere in every session that created its own 
morale. 

It is the first time in recent months that we 
have attended any convention of any kind 
without hearing the public sc!.ool abused by 
any one. 


This was the more remarkable because of 


For one who has been an eye-witness to 
distressing hectic propaganda against Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, and their cousins and other 
kin folk for fifty-five years it was literally un- 
thinkable that ten or twelve thousand school 
men and women could be together in Chicago 
for ten days, more or less, without anybody 
being able to create a ripple of discord on 
any subject at any time even through inter- 
views in the press that was keyed to scandals 
of all kinds, local and national, reveling as 


HARMONY PERSONIFIED. 


the political, social and religious hysteria of the 
times. No one seems to have faith in anybody 
aiywhere, and yet, at the Chicago meeting, 
every one seemed to have abounding iaith in 
the public schools, in the National Education 
Association, and in one another. 

The attempt to peddle propaganda was 
nowhere in evidence. 

Never have we known an educational pro- 
gram in recent times in which no one was 
seeking or selling pedagogical serums. Who- 
ever was not in harmony with the harmony of 
the meeting was forced to be interviewed, 
which was a harmless diversion. 

Everything that the National Education 
Association has stood for in recent years was 
re-affirmed with unanimity and genuine en- 
thusiasm. 

An Association with 140,000 active and zeal- 
ous members is sure to grow in numbers and 
influence. Nothing succeeds like success. A 
crowd always means a larger crowd. 

A meeting like this at Chicago in 1924 makes 
professional pride contagious. 

Liberty H. Bailey says the only thing every 
one talks about is the thing that it does no 
good to talk about—the weather. But it is a 
comfort to be able to say that for once in fifty- 
five years there was weather provided for ten 
days for a meeting of the National Education 
Association about which the most uncon- 
scionable critic could find nothing to growl 
about. It was clear as crystal, tonic as Colo- 
rado, dry enough for sensitive feet, iceless 
enough for the falling brigade, and neither too 
cold nor warm enough for a_ mid-winter 
thaw. If Chicago ever had ten winter days 
to match those of February 20 to 29 the 
weather man failed to record it. 

Chicago wrote upon the sky in words that 
he who runs could but read, “Come again,” 
and echo answered “We will.” 


never before in murders and _ suicides, in 
divorces and character debauchery. 

The only place in Chicago, yes, in America, 
apparently where peace and brotherly love 
reigned supreme was at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. This _har- 
mony would have been remarkable at any 
time in the last fifty-five years of the National 
Education Association, but in Chicago in 
February, 1924, it was simply wonderful. 


SMITH AND JONES. 


One of the many evidences of peace and 
Prosperity was the non-rivalry in the historic 
Smith-Jones feud. Entirely aside from these 
pleasantries there was a genuine blending of 
the interests of the National Education Asso- 
Cation and of the Department of Superin- 
tendence through the hearty co-operation of 


the presidents of the mother and daughter 
associations. 

Each magnified the service of the other 
without the slightest trace of artificial com- 
pliments. Payson Smith gave Olive M. Jones 
the post of honor on Monday forenoon. 
Mayor Dever of Chicago had gracefully wel- 
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comed the school people to his city, and as a 
‘mayor without past or present scandal even 
touching the fringe of his garments, it was as 
refreshing as it was inspiring to hear his 
words of welcome. 

Then Olive M. Jones, a New York principal, 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, with 140,000 members, with a fitting topic 
— “Watchman, Tell Us of the Night,” delivered 
an address never surpassed, we think, in all 
the years in which mighty men and brilliant 
women have preceded her as president of the 
Association. The vast audience, to the farthest 
seat, heard her distinctly, and every heart 
responded sympathetically as she raised the 
curtain of the future and brought the mys- 
teries on the hazy horizon as soloists singing 
the praises of achievements enthroned. 

The address of Miss Jones was a brilliant 
approach to the wonderful programs of the 
week. 

President Payson Smith must be credited 
with the success of the most remarkable edu- 
cational program America has known. We 
do not forget the wonderful summer meetings 
of Boston and Oakland of 1922 and 1923, nor 
the famously successful winter meetings at 
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Chicago and Cleveland, but in all the years 
there was never such a transition as this of 
1924, in which superintendents by the hundred 
stepped into platform prominence hitherto re- 
served for university spellbinders and specialist 
propagandists. 

It was unthinkable thirty days before that 
at a time when wrecking crews were under 
contract to despoil political establishments, 
reportorial gunmen lying in wait for assassina- 
tion of financiers and clergymen, and the press 
creating new head-line types and color tones 
for blazing the scandal terrors, that there could 
be in Chicago a meeting of representatives of 
one hundred and forty thousand men and 
women to broadcast only constructive thinking 
and boundless faith in the boys and girls of 
America. 

Payson Smith, in address and in presenta- 
tion of speakers, had fifty-seven opportunities 
to say the wrong thing and the weak thing, 
and fifty-seven times he escaped the snare and 
on every occasion had something new, some- 
thing tonic, something virile, something hope- 
ful, something ennobling, quickening the faith 
of every listener in his profession, in his coun- 
try, and in the world without. 


SECRETARIAL ACTIVITIES. 


The secretarial service of the National Edu- 
cation *Association is striking its proper pace. 
J. W. Crabtree, who has been in action through 
all the years of the great growth of the Asso- 
ciation, is being relieved of much of the burden- 
some details. It would be more correct to 
say “is allowing himself to be relieved of 
much of the burdensome details,” for it is next 
to impossible for anyone who has grown up in 
a business in which he has had to know every 
strand of every rope in the management, to 
stand by and see the strands twisted into a 
rope of a hundred strands without his med- 
dling with any of it. 

Not until this year has Secretary Crabtree 
felt perfectly easy if anything was done at a 
convention without his knowing anything 
about the details, but Sherwood D. Shankland, 
secretary of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, at Cleveland, a year ago, demonstrated 
his ability to manage every detail every day 
without advice and counsel, and Harold A. 
Allan, at Oakland, in July, proved without a 
‘shadow of doubt that he was created for just 
‘such business service as the National Educa- 
tion Association requires. 

Some one has said that the success of a 
great movement requires organizing, deputiz- 
ing and supervising. Mr. Crabtree, by nature 
and much practice, is a master organizer, and 
in course of time he has trained himself to depu- 
tize much of the details to Shankland and 
Allan, who are proving themselves to be past 
masters of the art of supervision. 

From 1869, when I first knew the Associa- 
tion, till after I came into the management of 
athe New England Journal of Education, that 


secretarial work was honorary, and the reward 
for service was the presidency. 

When I came into the management of the 
Journal of Education in March, 1886, William E. 
Sheldon, in the business office of the paper, had 
been secretary for several years, and that sum- 
mer at the Topeka meeting he was elected 
president. He was succeeded by J. H. Canfield, 
who was elected president, he by W. R. Gar- 
rett, who was elected president, and he by E. 
H. Cook, who was elected president. 

There the line of succession to the presi- 
dency ended. In 1893 Irwin Shepard was 
elected secretary and served until 1911. He 
served without pay for a time. I. C. McNeill 
was elected treasurer in 1895 and served until 
1899. He was paid, I think, $1,000 until Mr. 
Shepard was elected as a salaried secretary, 
and the treasurership became an honorary posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Shepard’s residence in Winona, Minne- 
sota, had additions created for secretarial use. 
In 1911 Mr. Shepard was succeeded by Dz 
W. Springer, Jr., of Ann Arbor, Michigan, a 
trained accountant and _ secretarial expert. 
Immediately the Association began to grow 
rapidly, and in 1917 Mr. Crabtree was elected 
secretary, and offices were opened in Washing- 
ton, and since then the story of the growth of 
the Association has been so wonderful as to 
seem like a fairy tale. To Mr. Crabtree, more 
than to any other one person, the credit is 
due, for the skilful management and _ great 
growth, though, of course, many factors have 
contributed to the almost miraculous enlarge- 
ment. 
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Commissioner of Education J. J. Tigert and 
his Bureau associates rendered admirable ser- 
vice through the conferences and banquet for 
the champions of the platoon or work-play- 
study scheme for school activities, over which 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Newark, N.J., and sixty- 
four other cities are enthusiastic. 

There is danger lest the crusade for a De- 
partment of Education should be tempted to 
minimize the noble work of the United States 
Bureau of Education. Dr. Tigert has secured 
unprecedented financial support for the Bureau, 
and pitifully iittle as it is it is beyond anything 
hitherto available, and he and his co-workers 


THE NEW 


William McAndrew’s career as_ superin- 
tendent of Chicago will be vastly easier than 
it premised to be, thanks to the Chicago 
meeting. 


It was fascinating to see the changed atti- 


tude of the press from Monday to Friday. 
When the superintendents arrived in Chicago 
they were greeted with a doleful account of 
the situation as voiced by the City Council and 
broadcasted by an able editorial in a leading 
paper of the city. The visitors were told that 
the city Board of Education had always been 
an abomination and the last act, going to New 
York—of all places—and buying a _ superin- 
tendent of schools at an unprecedented price, 
made it necessary that the Board of Educa- 
tion should be abolished and the schools turned 
over to the City Council, whose political purity 
was beyond question. 


President Payson Smith only went outside 
the ranks of the superintendents when he had 
something refreshingly new and invigorating, 
as was notably demonstrated in the case of W. 
R. Hopkins, the far-famed city manager of 
Cleveland, whose message was vitalizing in 
the extreme. 

J. W. Abercrombie, state superintendent, was 
highly honored by President Payson Smith, 
who deliberately selected him as the represen- 
tative of the state officials for a place on the 
program of the opening session. The choice 
was made in part probably because he repre- 
sented the South, but more especially because 
he has rare oratorical ability—Southern oratory 
brought up to date—and he met the occasion 
right nobly. 

William Mather Lewis, president of George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C., was 
a new voice placed in a post of honor, and his 
“Encouragements ” were both brilliant and 
inspiringly optimistic. 

Ernest C. Hartwell, superintendent, Buffalo, 
and J. H. Beveridge, superintendent of 
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are making every dollar do a hundred per cent. 
service. 

For instance, without propaganda, Alice 
Barrows, of the Bureau, incidentally has had 
three conferences on the platoon proposition 
which is utilized by the sixty-seven cities 
already enjoying the benefits of this sane and 
wholesome utilization of the school plant, the 
teachers’ strength and the children’s time. 

The second conference in 1923 was twice as. 
large as that of 1922, and the conference this. 
year was twice as large as that of last year. 

Dr. Tigert has the confidence of the Cabinet 
and Congress, and is a worthy representative of 
the educational workers of the country. 


Thereupon the thousands of noble school 
men and women proceeded to listen to William 
McAndrew several times a day, always with 
rapturous enthusiasm as he spake as never a 
schoolmaster spake before, and from day to 
day demonstrated more and more _ intensely 
that he is the cleverest, the keenest, the 
sanest, the most heroic, the most beloved man 
in the profession, culminating their affection 
and admiration in electing him as the presi- 
dent for 1925. A man without a trace of 
political aspiration was taken on the shoulders 
of the vast audience, as it were, and carried 
with riotous abandon to the throne. 

There has never been a scene like that in 
any convention of any kind, so far as our 
experience goes, and it had its effect in 
clarifying the editorial atmosphere of the 
city. 


Omaha, were high spots in messages and in 
their broadcasting. No professional oratorical 
spellbinder has ever swept an_ educational 
audience with more rapturous enthusiasm than 
did they. Hartwell was a master of sarcastic 
facts, and Beveridge flashed thrilling danger 
signals and illuminating visions. 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, state commissioner 
of New York, played a new role for him, and 
did it artistically and forcefully. His chief 
problem in the Empire State is to rescue the 
measly, fade-away “little red schoolhouse ” 
from the anaemic ruralists and the thrifty 
parasites who fatten on the prejudices of the 
decaying rustics. At Chicago Dr. Graves rose 
to the occasion, and fearlessly and heroically, 
manfully and patriotically set up new stan- 
dards for revitalizing the country life for boys 
and girls. 

Nothing was more gratifying on Dr. Pay- 
son Smith’s program than the place given 
Superintendent O. L. Reid of Youngstown, 
and the delightful way in which Mr. Reid 
honored the opportunity by being an educa- 
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‘tional fundamentalist and a modernist at the 
“same time. 


The closing session on Thursday afternoon 
started off with the keen, discriminating 


-address of J. H. Beveridge of Omaha, to which 


reference has already been made, and the 
general program closed with George D. 


Strayer’s presentation of the scholarly, pro- 


fessional mission of the National Education 
Association as the leader of all of the forces 
striving to make the World’s Great Republic 
the creator of a new manhood and womanhood 
through the public schools. 


THE FAMOUS 


Perhaps the greatest thing President Pay- 
son Smith did, certainly the most heroic, was 
to have no general program on Wednesday, 
and turn the day over to the superintendents 
for their own activities. 

Wednesday forenoon the cities of a popula- 
tion below 5,000 were in charge of John D. 
Whittier, South Hamilton, Massachusetts, who 
had on his program John M. Foote, Baton 
Rouge, La.; Burr F. Jones, Boston; Florence 
M. Hale, Maine; Florence M. Wellman, 
Brattleboro, Vt.; Charles A. Philhower, West- 
field, N.J.; E. E. Ramsey, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. 
L. Spencer, Montgomery, Ala.; C. H. Dempsey, 
state commissioner of Vermont; Milo B. Hil- 
legas, Teachers College, New York; and Fran- 
cis G. Blair, state superintendent, [llinois. 

Cities between 5,000 and 10,000.—J. A. Sexson, 
Sterling, Colo., in charge, had on his program 
C. R. Gates, Grand Island, Neb.; N. L. Engle- 
hardt, Teachers College, New York; P. R. 
Spencer, St. Cloud, Minn.; H. A. Sprague, 
Summit, N.J.; J. J. Early, Sheridan, Wyoming; 
A. G. Erickson, Ypsilanti; Will French, Win- 
field, Kan.; Richard W. Kretsinger, Franklin, 
Neb.; Harry W. Langworthy, Oneida, N.Y.; 
Oscar S. Wood, Aberdeen, S.D.; H. M. Corn- 
ing, Trinidad, Colo.; L. Thomas Hopkins, Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Between 10,000 and 25,000.—Walter R. Siders, 
presiding, had on his program J. H. Risley, 
Pueblo, Colo.; S. Howard Chace, Beverly, 
Mass.; C. E. Rose, Tucson, Ariz.; Edward B. 
Sellew, Middletown, Conn.; H. D. Fillers, Cor- 
sicana, Texas; C. R. Gates, Grand Island, Neb.; 
P. R. Spencer, St. Cloud, Minn.; C. B. Cornell, 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland; D. W. Horton, 
Logansport, Ind.; E. T. Duffield, Virginia, 
Minn.; Frank E. Converse, Beloit, Wis.;’E. M. 
Sipple, Burlington, Iowa; Burr J. Merriam, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Between 25,000 and 50,000.—John F. Cannon, 
Pittsfield, Mass., presiding, had upon his pro- 
gram E. E. Lewis, Flint, Mich.; Frank G. 
Pickell, Montclair, N.J.; Darrell Joyce, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio; Sarah Louise Arnold, Lincoln, 
Mass.; J. E. Burke, Boston; W. J. Cooper, 
Fresno, Cal.; E. R. Whitney, Schenectady, 
N.Y.; J. W. Thalman, St. Joseph, Mo.; Albert 
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Between Beveridge and Strayer were Mrs, 
Susan M. Dorsey, the one woman in the edu- 
cational world who is safely guiding a muni- 
cipal miracle through its adolescent stage 
civically, socially, and professionally; Lotus D, 
Coffman, president of the State University of 
Minnesota, the youngest man who has pioneered 
a great state university through chaotic politi- 
cal upheavals without any breaking or cracking 
of the foundations, and J. W. Studebaker of 
Des Moines, the bricklayer who evolved into 
a scholarly, professional, educational archi- 
tect with scientific wisdom and artistic skill. 


WEDNESDAY. 


W. Whitney, New York City, and R. O. Stoops, 
York, Pa. 

Between 50,000 and 200,000—H. C. Johnson, 
San Diego, presiding, had upon his program, 
J. H. Bentley, Duluth; C. B. Glenn, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; M. G. Clark, Sioux City; W. J. 
Cooper, Fresno; H. B. Wilson, Berkeley, Cal.; 
Daniel J. Kelly, Binghamton, N.Y.; Frank 
G. Pickell, Montclair, N.J.; W. C. Reavis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; J. W. Studebaker, Des 
Moines; M. E. Pearson, Kansas City, Kan; 
Paul C. Stetson, Dayton; J. H. Beveridge, 
Omaha; E. E. Lewis, Flint; L. P. Benezet, 
Evansville, Indg; and Orville C. Pratt, Spokane. 

Above 200,000.—Herbert S. Weet, Rochester, 
presiding, had on his program Ernest C. Hart- 
well, Buffalo; John J. Maddox, St. Louis; 
Jesse H. Newlon, Denver; I. I. Cammack, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Charles L. Spain, Detroit; Carle- 
ton W. Washburn, Winnetka, IIl.; David B. 
Corson, Newark, N.J., and R. G. Jones, Cleve- 
land. 

County Superintendents.—Charles E. Dickey, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., presiding, had on his program 
Edward J. Tobin, Cook County; A. G. Yaw- 
berg, Cuyahoga County, Ohio; Fern Ken- 
nedy, Redwood County, Minn.; M. S. Bentz, 
Ellensburg, Pa.; Marie T. Harvey, Kirksville, 
Mo.; M. L. Pittman, Ypsilanti; Lillia E. John- 
son, Eau Claire, Wis.; Carleton B. Gibson, 
Savannah; M. L. Mercer, Rochester, Minn.; 
George P. Barron, Anderson, Texas; C. H. 
Barnes, Duluth, Minn.; A. L. Harmon, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; and O. E. Pore, Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

State Superintendents.—J. M. McConnell, pre- 
siding, had on his program, Ernest W. Butter- 
field, New Hampshire; Thomas E. Johnson, 
Michigan; J. A. Churchill, Oregon; Minnie J. 
Neilson, North Dakota; John W. Abercrombie, 
Alabama; John Callahan, Wisconsin; S. M. W. 


Marrs, Texas; May Trumper, Montana; 
H. V. Hollaway, Delaware, and W. F. Bond, 
Mississippi. 

Every one of these meetings was well 


attended by 
finish. 

It was a demonstration and not an expefi- 
ment. 


audiences that stayed to the 
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We speak elsewhere of the notable success 
of President Olive M. Jones of the National 
Education Association in the opening address. 
to which we would add that on twelve occa- 
sions in which she functioned she held the 
same prominent distinction everywhere every 
time. The address of Judge Florence Allen 
of the Supreme Court, Cleveland, in her “ Next 
Step in World-Peace,” was certainly an epoch- 
making event in the achievements of the 
National Education Association. Her legal 
mind, platform power, and dignified, womanly 
personality carried her great message over 
with ease. 

On other occasions on the program of the 
Department of Superintendence, aside from 
the other programs, there were effective and 


Another highly important departure of 
President Payson Smith was a series of twelve 
sessions of superintendents for the considera- 
tion of special topics, such as “ Educational 
Publicity,” L. P. Benezet of Evansville, In- 
diana, leader; “Training Teachers in Ser- 
vice,” J. M. Gwinn of San Francisco, leader: 
“Character Education,” Jeremiah E. Burke, 
Boston, leader; “Objectives in Elementary 
Education,” Jesse H. Newlon, Denver, leader; 
“Physical and Health Education,” David B. 
Corson, Newark, N.J., leader; “Civic Educa- 


President J. M. Gwinn of the National Coun- 
cil of Education, and his predecessor, Homer 
H. Seerley, were free to say that the Council 
must find some new mission, must have some 
new message or be reorganized. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, the most distinctly 
scholarly leader who maintains a vital interest 
in the Council, presented a new opportunity 
which would easily make the Council stand out 
with a great purpose and develop a_ noble 


achievement. He would make the 
National Council of Education the _ high- 
est functioning in scholastic research in 


America. He would lift it above all put- 
tering over minor details. He would make 
it photograph the professional heavens, as it 
were, and catalogue the things to be done 
to make the schools serve every highest need 
of the country through the children who are 
to make the America of tomorrow, the way 
to have these things done so as to waste no 
time of the child and exhaust no personality 
of the teachers, the place and the time to do 
everything that should be done. 

Dr. Judd’s vision is the broadest that we 
have heard anyone present. It would lift the 
National Council of Education to a level with 
the American Association of Science and focus 
it upon the public schools. 

Dr. Judd is sure that there would be money 
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WOMEN ON THE PROGRAMS. 


SPECIAL TOPIC GROUPS. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


attractive addresses by Charl O. Williams, of 


- Washington; Florence M. Hale, of Maine; 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, of Los Angeles; Sarah 
Louise Arnold, of Boston; Marie Turner Har- 
vey, of Kirksville, Missouri; Lillia E. John- 
son, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; Minnie J. Neilson, 
of North Dakota; May Trumper, of Montana; 
Margaret T. Maguire, of Philadelphia; Mar- 
guerite H. Burnett, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Ethel Richardson, San Francisco; and Mabel 
Bush, Madison, Wisconsin. 

There was no group of speakers that car- 
ried off the honors more uniformly, more bril- 
liantly, and every way acceptably than did 
these women—state, county and city superin- 
tendents—and their comrades on the pro- 
gram. 


tion,” Jeremiah Rhodes, San Antonio, leader; 
“Visual Instruction Education,” H. B. Wilson, 
Berkeley, leader; “ Vocational and Part-Time 
Education,” William M. Davidson, leader; 
“Immigrant Education,” A. B. Meredith, 
leader; “The School and the Community,” 
Frank Cody, leader. 

In these special topic groups there were 
more than sixty superintendents scheduled for 
papers. We are sure there was never any- 
thing quite equal to this before. 


available if the stability of the National Coun- 
cil of Education could be behind its use. 

There is a certain reluctance to have the 
National Education Association in any of its 
departments accept the money of any outside 
organization. We do not share that reluc- 
tance. Every college and university in the 
land is receiving such money, is at least having 
it understood that it is ready to be reposed to 
the receipt of such endowments, and most of the 
great scholastic achievements have come from 
the use of such endowments. 

If the school people would of themselves 
finance such service it would be much better, 
for it would do them great good. But there 
seems to be no likelihood that the dues of 
the National Education Association will be 
raised to five dollars a year, and nothing less 
than that would suffice. Dr. Judd’s vision is 
the largest and the best of which we know, 
and it will be a professional crime for the 
National Council of Education to go on at its 
present pace when such a possibility is pre- 
sented. 

We have too much faith in our long-time 
associates in the Council to think it possible 
for any gift or any giver to besmirch us in 
any professional work the Council should 
undertake. 
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TEACHER TRAINING. 


The Teacher College people had the most 
important of their meetings in the history of 
the National Education Association. They met 
on the Friday and Saturday preceding the 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. Because of the death of Dr. John G. 
Crabbe, president of the Association, Guy M. 
Maxwell of Winona presided. 

It was a series of meetings in which every- 
thing was the most distinctly professional of 
any series of educational meetings that we 
have known. 

There was no trace of flightiness, no sug- 
gestion of puttering over non-essentials, no 
harking back to dead issues, no attempt to 
exploit Tut’s tomb for relics of the dear de- 
parted philosophies or psychologies. The 


papers were notable contributions dealing with 
vital phases of the problems of today and to- 
morrow. It was a clear demonstration that 
there are no bigger, broader men and women 
in educational work in the universities than in 
the State Teachers Colleges, and it was in 
evidence from first to last that these leaders. 
in teacher training are not to be diverted from 
their great purpose to supply the schools with 
teachers ardently devoted to the mastery of 
the art of teaching, leaving it to others to 
delve into the various abstract features of 
the science of education. - 

We have never been more encouraged with 
the professional outlook than in attendance 
upon the sessions of the Teacher Training 
Association under its new organization. 


NATURE STUDY DEVOTION. 


The meetings of the leaders in nature study 
and school garden promotion, under the direction 
of Lester S. Ivins of the Ohio State Teachers 
College at Kent, were every way wholesome 
and aggressively progressive. Without playing 
with the word Project they demonstrated a 
noble purpose to make nature study and 
school gardens train boys and girls to think 
as they study nature’s activities in field, forest 
and garden, as they study the heavens in their 
demonstration of the wonders of creation, as 


they marvel at the forces at work in the 
revelation of the beauty in nature’s display of 
art that is more than human. 

We heard nothing on any program more 
scholastically exhilarating than one of the 
addresses that suggested the possibilities of 
ennobling human thought by utilizing general 
science for the broadening of the child’s vision 
of Divine power in the adaptation of all crea- 
tive life to its uses in correcting the tendency 
to abuses. 


SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


The prominence attained by the _ school 
principals as demonstrated at the Chicago 
meeting was one of the most striking features 
of the session. At the same evening hour on 
the same floor of the La Salle Hotel the secon- 
dary school principals and the elementary 
school principals had their banquets, and each 
was a record-breaking group. The elementary 
school principals were a revelation of what is 
being achieved. These men and women came 
from Seattle and Boston, from Minnesota and 
Texas, came in flocks from Illinois and Michi- 
_ gan. If these Associations of Secondary School 

Principals and Elementary School Principals 
should grow for the next three years as they 
have for the past three years they will ignore 


the Department of Superintendence and monop- 
olize a city themselves. 
The Principals’ Association of Chicago is a 


revelation oi the possibilities. They are an 
organization of principals, knowing no dis- 
tinction between secondary or elementary ser- 
vice. The dues are thirty dollars a year, not 
including membership in state or national 
association. 

They have their own executive secretary 
who gives his whole time to their interests, 
and his salary is as great as was that of 
William T. Harris when he was United States. 
Commissioner of Education. The Chicago 
meeting was just one revelation after another 
of the way education is going forward by 
leaps and bounds. 


DEANS OF WOMEN. 


The Deans of Women who announced them- 
selves as aspiring to group recognition only a 
few years ago have not only attained recog- 
nition as a group but challenge attention for 
their fearlessness in presenting Dr. Albert 
Parker Fitch of Amherst, who talked on 
“Student Attitude Today Toward Organized 
Morals and Religion,” evidently having in mind 
the recent experience at Amherst College. The 
topics considered by various speakers were: 
“Mental Hygiene, One Aspect of Education 
for Parenthood,” “Social Standards and 


Recreation for Young People,’ “How the 
Dean of Women Can Promote Closer Relations 
Between the School and the Community,” 
“How High Schools Can Co-operate with 
Parents,” “Ideals Women Should Uphold in 
Politics,” “Women in Politics.” 

Dean H. Lester Smith of Indiana University 
explained in an interesting way the educational 
demonstration work in La Grange and John- 
son Counties in Indiana. 

There was no more virile program in Chi- 
cago than this of the Deans of Women. 
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John M. Foote of Louisiana and Mabel 
Carney of Teachers College, New York, presi- 
dent and secretary of the Department of Rural 
Education, had a series of seven sessions in 
which rural school problems were magnified 
from every angle, grouped under general topics 
such as “ The One-Teacher School,” “ Research 
in Rural Education,” “Community Relations 
of the Rural School,” “ Problems of Divisions 
of Rural Education in State Departments of 
Education,” “ How to Raise the Standards of 
County Supervision,” “Vocational and Rural 


Breakfasts, luncheons, dinners and banquets 
were many times as numerous as ever before. 
Most states or sections had a feasting time, 
every department, every committee, many col- 
leges, universities and normal schools had a 
feast, and groups of individuals ate together 
at morning, noon or night. Clancy had his 
regulation Sunday morning breakfast and Dr. 
William H. Allen had his breakfast group for 
four days. » 

For two full days and evenings the Dart- 
mouth fellows held sway at Congress Hotel. 
Never before have we known any college in 
mid-winter to monopolize a hotel so completely 
as the Dartmouth men captured the Congress 
Hotel on the two days before the mid-winter 


The Committee on Resolutions was excep- 
tionally strong, and devoted themselves to the 
business in hand regardless of the temptation 
to enjoy other functionings. The members 
were: Chairman, Frank W. Ballou, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Thomas E. Johnson, state super- 
intendent, Michigan; J. M. Gwinn, San Fran- 
cisco; Mabel C. Bragg, assistant superin- 
tendent, Newton, Mass.; L. B. Evans, Augusta, 
Georgia; Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, state 
superintendent, Colorado; F. D. Boynton, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

The resolutions endorse education work; 
insist upon having the schools in the nation’s 
capital adequately supported so that they may 
be the best demonstration of educational effici- 
ency; demand education which will make 
offensive wars impossible; commend the action 
of President Olive M. Jones of the National 
Education Association in appointing a com- 
mittee of one hundred to study ways and 
means for the solution of rural school prob- 
lems; reannounce faith in and devotion to the 
campaign for the Education Bill; emphasize 
the need of strict enforcement of law; recog- 
nize public demand for a vitalized educational 
program; call for public recognition of the 
noble service of teachers and school officials. 

Great emphasis is placed upon “No Reduc- 
tion in Appropriations for Public Education.” 
We use that resolution entire i— 
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FEASTING. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Extension Workers,” “ Village and Consoli- 
dated School Principals.” 

There were more than forty people, all 
experts in rural education, on these programs, 
among them Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, 
Kirksville, Mo.; Florence M. Hale of Maine; 
Rosamond Root, Teachers College, New York; 
May Trumper, state superintendent, Montana; 
Earna Hildebrand, La Grange, Indiana; Ella A. 
Smith, Ypsilanti; Betty Eckhardt of West Vir- 
ginia; Dorah M. Herrington, Richland, Michi- 
gan; Annie Reynolds, United States Bureau 
of Education; and Adelaide M. Ayer. 


meeting of the National Education Association. 
The Dartmouth badge was so much in evidence 
that many thought it was the National Educa- 
tion Association badge. It was interesting to 
see how many superintendents, principals and 
college and normal school professors were 
Dartmouth men. 

President Hopkins was, of course, the out- 
standing personality. Around him everything 
centred. If Dartmouth needed any boosting, 
as it does not, the Dartmouth pow-wow would 
have been of inestimable service. Dartmouth 
has always been a college of dominating com- 
radeship, and this was remarkably demon- 
strated on February 22 and 23. 


“The unprecedented rise in the cost of pub- 
lic education represented in the elementary 
and secondary fields may be traced to definite 
causes. It is the conviction of the American 
people that an education is the birthright of 
every child in this democracy. 

“Within the period from 1890 to 1920 it be- 
came necessary to expand the elementary school 
plant 70 per cent. and the high school plant 1,000 
per cent. with like extensions in the instructing 
staff to take care of the ten million additional 
children in the elementary and two million in 
the secondary school. 

“The increase in population, vast as that 
was for the period named, does not account for 
the increase in attendance. The real reason is 
the difference in conception on the part of the 
people as to what their school should be. Com- 
pulsory attendance laws brought children by 
the thousand into schools, the age limit was 
raised, and civic organizations inaugurated 
“back to school movements.’ 

“The public demanded physical and health 
education, courses in civics and patriotism, in 
fire and accident prevention, in music and 
drawing, in industrial and household arts, in 
science and commercial studies, expanded 
options in foreign languages and _ history, 
classes for the mentally and physically dis- 
abled, part-time and continuation courses, open- 
air schools, night schools, summer terms; 
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in short, a public service was demanded of the 
schools to meet changing domestic and eco- 
nomic conditions unheard of a generation ago. 
Local pressure and legislative enactment estab- 
lished the present public school program and 
changed public schools from places for the in- 
- tellectual training of a selected few to public 
service stations whereby and wherein all might 
be equally served irrespective of race, color, 
creed, economic status or parental occupation. 

“Tf the present conception, which seems to 
be the creed of the American people, is to con- 
tinue, and the public schools remain public 
service stations, then it is futile to discuss a 
diminishing cost for public education. On the 
other hand, if every child of school age is to 
receive what is conceded to be his just due, 
namely, a full school day five days each week, 
the cost of school construction must go on. 
For example, two hundred millions are re- 
quired at this moment for school construction 
in a single state if the children of that state 
are to enjoy this privilege. 

“There is another factor in the recent cost 
of education. As late as 1917, salaries of 
teachers were proverbially and disgracefully 
low. Because of this, at no time in the history 
of American education has there been an ade- 
quate supply of trained teachers. At 
the present time public education is 


suffering because of this lack. If public 
education is ever to have an _ adequate 
supply of trained teachers millions more 


must be provided for our teacher-training 
schools. When an adequate trained instruc- 
tion staff is had, the cause for the charge that 
‘Superficiality now obtains in public education’ 
will have been removed. Prior to 1917 thou- 
sands of trained teachers left the profession 
because salaries had dropped below mainten- 
ance level. The situation became so serious 
that public sentiment crystallized into a 
nation-wide movement for better salaries for 
teachers. This movement resulted in legis- 
lative enactment setting a minimum wage and 
annual increments. While teachers’ salaries 
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have materially increased in the number of 
dollars, there has been no corresponding in- 
crease in purchasing power. This movement, 
therefore, must go on. Present salary levels 
must be maintained and in many instances 
advanced, if we are to secure men and women 
of the same standards of ability and efficiency 
required in general business. If the schools 
are to Americanize the 13,000,000 of foreign 
born now in this country and the millions more 
yet to come; if they are to banish illiteracy; if 
they are to take over the care of the health of 
childhood, and do the other things that the 
people now expect them to do, then there must 
be no expectation of a reduction in appropria- 
tions for public education either state or local. 

“Can the nation finance the program? The 
late Franklin K. Lane placed the annual loss to 
the nation from. illiteracy at $826,000,000; the 
Provost General places the loss due to remedial 
physical defects at still greater figures. In 
1920 federal statisticians place the nation’s 
bill for luxuries at $22,500,000, a sum approxi- 
mately equal to the cost of the government 
from the adoption of the Constitution to the 
declaration of war against Germany, a sum 
large enough to replace the public school plant 
from the ground up. The American people 
own fourteen out of every seventeen automo- 
biles that the world has built. A single state 
has within the last fifteen years built state 
roads sufficient to lay three parallel routes 
from New York to San Francisco, and had 
$200,000,000 left for the development of its 
canal system. 

“It may be necessary to cut down ex- 
penses, but it should not be done by robbing 
childhood of its birthright. The remedy rests 
in a more scientific distribution of funds and 
the equilization of taxation. The destiny of 
the public schools is the destiny of the Repub- 
lic; the nation of the future must pass through 
the schoolroom where the traditions of our 
free institutions are conserved and transmitted. 
What that future shall be rests with the 
American people.” 


The American undergraduate is never very 
much better or worse than the community 
which produced him. There are no “college 
boys and girls,” there are boys and girls in 
college, essentially like those outside college. 
If we want to understand their attitudes to- 
wards our inherited moral and religious culture 
we shall find the sources in the standards and 
practices of the communities which brought 
them up. 

Taking this as the principle of interpretation 
there are four types of student life. First, the 
undergraduates who are the “ young 


con- 
formists,” 


temperamentally and conventionally 


ALBERT PARKER FITCH 


Amherst, Mass. 


religious. They read their Bible and say their 
prayers and go to church and accept the “old- 
fashioned ” moral practices and faiths of their 
fathers. They were produced, those young 
people, pretty largely by the rural and small 
town community, economically self-sufficing, 
With its individualistic morality, its social and 
religious conservation. As this type of com- 
munity is more and more submerged in the 
great urban centres so this type of under- 
graduate is passing. Second, the “ young 
humanitarians.” They have imbibed, mostly 
from living in cities, the notion that, with the 
extraordinary scientific discoveries and ex- 
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periences of the nineteenth century, man’s 
moral and spiritual nature had also progressed 
automatically. Universal optimism expressed 
in social service became their religion. Refor- 
mation by machinery and salvation by expan- 
sion became their cult. This type of religious 
sentimentalist is also passing; the brutal dis- 
location of the war and its bitter disillusion- 
ments have seen to that. 

Most undergraduates, today, in college can 
be divided into two groups—the hearty 
materialists and the eager progressives. The 
materialists are not immoral boys but they are 
unmoral, childishly and innocently profane. 
They read the Saturday Evening Post and 
Snappy Stories; they are strong on card 
games, gossip, and athletic contests; they re- 
gard their professors with a mild and benevo- 
lent indifference; religion means nothing to 
them. 

Now they are one typical product of our 
present community, our “machine” society. 
Our world is chiefly interested in markets, 
trade routes, harbors, tariffs, factories, goods, 
buying, selling, profits, money-making. In such 
a world there is certain to be a decline of 
moral and spiritual understanding. It is the 
present American society which has produced 
those callous, hearty, obtuse boys and girls. 
The eager progressives spring from the same 
source. But they are the boys and girls who 
have revolted against it. They are the hope 
of the colleges, of the church, of future 
America. They believe in religion, but they 
want it intelligent and intellectually honest; 
they believe in goodness but they want to 
know “why” a thing is good and “ for what.” 


[A Newspaper Report.] 
COLLEGE MEN DULLARDS? 


Deans of women attending the convention 
listened yesterday to a discussion of col- 
lege men by Albert Parker Fitch, in which one 
of the two predominating groups of students 
was described as composed of  dullards, 
drinkers, card players, pagans, in the composite 
“unmoral and almost illiterate.” 

“They are dull because they won’t study— 
they think they were sent to college to learn 
to make money or to get married,” he said. 

“They drink because their communities dis- 
regard the Volstead law. They play cards be- 
cause they think it’s the social spirit of the 
times. 

“SWEAR LIKE PIRATES.” 


“They have no religion. They are unmoral. 
They swear like pirates because their vocabu- 
Ties are so limited they have no other means 
of expression.” 

But at that, the speaker said, they are better 
than their parents. 

“They cannot be expected to be much better 
When their communities and their parents 
ate as they are,” he said. “If their parents 
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INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 


NEWSON COMPANY 


aen’t quite sure about prohibition, how: can 
you expect them to be?” 


Advance editions of an attractive, up- 
to-date, and teachable series of Arithme- 
tics under the title of The Pilot Arithme- 
tics have just come from the press. 


NOW READY 


BOOK ONE 
For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three and Four 


BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 


Free specimen copies will be sent upon application 


IN PREPARATION 


BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


, Publishers of 
The Aldine Group of Textbooks 


on Reading, Spelling, and Language 
73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Address of Olive M. Jones 


No other question before the American people today is so vital as 
education, and the tragedy is that most of the people don’t know it. Abra- 
ham Lincoln wrote about “government of the people, for the people, by the 
people,” but the phrase “by the people” will soon become a sorry farce un- 
less we wake up to the National significance of education. 


With five million illiterates, native born; with vast hordes of people 
arriving annually from undemocratic lands, where democracy is too often 
translated as license; with a population where the “best citizens’’ consider 
politics a pollution ;—how will the voters of tomorrow operate a govern- 
ment “by the people’? 


And education is not an abstract question. It is not a matter of books. 
and curricula and school building. These are merely the tools, the in- 
struments to work with. Education must be interpreted in the terms 
of the teacher. As the tree is bent, so will it grow. As is the teacher, so 
will education be. 


The standards of the education your child receives will be as high or 
as low as the standards by which a teacher may be permitted to enter 
and to remain in the work of teaching. The ideals of citizenship in your 
community will be sincere and effective in just the proportion that the 
ideals of your educational leadership are dedicated to the service of chil- 
dren. and democracy and are removed from selfish political or religious 
or social influences. 


The enemies of democracy are awake to the importance of the teacher 
and of the superintendent as the teacher’s natural and legitimate leader. 
Evidences of their activity are to be found in every city and town when- 
ever an appointment or promotion is to be made. They are willing, glad, 
to let the friends of education busy themselves about the content of teach- 
ing, abstract matters of books and ideas, so long as they may determine 
and control the teacher and superintendent. 


The teacher’s problems of standards, qualifications, salary, tenure 
and pensions are your problems, each and everyone of you citizens of 
America. Whether she is to teach in the prairies of North Dakota or in 
the slums of Boston or New York, whether she is to teach in the cities 
along the Lakes, in Maine, or in California, her qualifications and her 
conditions are deciding the character of some child who may, in the course 
of his wanderings, become a voter to mark “Yes” or “No” on some propo- 
sition essential to the welfare of your community, however remote that 
teacher may seem to be today. 


Education, then, is not a privilege to be won by the ambitious and 
graciously granted to those who seek it. Education is an obligation to 
get and to give, for the voter to be compelled to accept, for the state to 
give and to pay for. Education is not a matter of personal or private in- 
terest. Education is an issue of public and National importance on which 
the character of the American people depends, on which rests the safety 
of our democratic ideals. 
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There is a peculiar quality about Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia which can best be described as a “dual 
personality.” 

When you read its articles the simplicity and sparkling 
interest of its style make you forget that Compton’s is an 
encyclopedia. 

As you thumb through the volumes you find that the 
appearance and make-up of its pages, the character of its 


type and the excellence of its abundant illustrations carry 
the charm of a fine magazine. 


And yet, when you want exact and complete information, 
you find that Compton’s is the most efficient quick- 
ce book you ever handled. It is this two-fold char- 


acter which has given Compton’s a new leadership in the 
educational world. 

On the one hand, it answers fact-questions rapidly and 
settles problems with the authority conferred upon it by 
its eighty-eight distinguished editors. On the other hand 
it provides an inexhaustible source of supplementary read- 
ing material. 

The teacher finds what she needs in Compton's already 
prepared in teachable form. The pupil is so fascinated 
by its clear and brilliant treatment of topics that the task of 
developing the reading habit almost ceases to exist. 


There is a place for Compton’s in every modern school 
room which no other books can fill. 


Write for Free Sample Pages and Prices 
F.E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 
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EDWARD B. SELLEW 


Middletown, Connecticut 


It is of no value to collect statistics because 
some one else has done it and simply for com- 
paring the results in one school system with 
those of another. The conditions are different 
in nearly every case and the conclusions that 
can be drawn differ with the people who make 
and use the statistics. The statistics in your 
school system can be of use to you and that 
should be the only reason for collection and 
tabulation. 

The most important reasons for making any 
sort of research, “checking up,” are to be 
found in the improvement of the curriculum 
and the teaching force. Yet these items are 
less often found in the published results of 
surveys and are not among the items dis- 


covered most frequently in the duties of the 


organizations charged with such work. 


Take one of the most common forms of 
tabulations, that of age and grade distribution, 


which serves to show the retarded and the 
advanced pupils as well. For comparison from 
year to year such tables are useful. But they 
are of little use to the schools themselves un- 
less the results are shown to the teachers, and 
the people who are called retarded or are 
recorded as more able brought to light as real 
individuals and their individual needs studied 
as well. This leads directly to the formation 
of special classes where they are needed and to 
special and individual help to pupils where the 
investigation has shown there is a lack. 


—o-—- 
WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 


President, George Washington University 


At a time when doubt is expressed as to 
the effectiveness of many of our national in- 
stitutions and the functioning of various 
governmental and private enterprises, it is 
significant to note that no doubt is expressed 
as to the value to society of our public school 
system. Despite the fact that in the span of 
one generation our whole industrial system 
has been changed by the remarkable develop- 
ments along mechanical lines, the schools have 
consistently produced people to man_ the 
machinery. Despite the tremendous influx of 
alien populations, the rate of illiteracy in the 
nation has been steadily decreasing.. 

The old school of the three R’s had a simple 
problem compared with that presented by the 
limitless field of human knowledge to be tapped 
in this third decade of the twentieth century. 
To all the other burdens of the school has been 
added that of furnishing the influence which 


once came from the normal American home. 
The spirit of youth has in these last ten years 
surprisingly permeated the mothers and 
fathers and grandmothers and grandfathers of 
the rising generation. It is obviously em- 
barrassing for those mothers who refuse to 
accept the testimony of the mirror, who are 
throwing four-wheel brakes onto the flight of 
time, to be constantly confronted by the mute 
testimony of a daughter approaching the 
debutante age. <A father can’t be “one of 
the boys ” and have one of the boys at the same 
time. Hence, the responsibilities and the privi- 
leges of the parent are now ignored, and the 
responsibilities at least are turned over to the 
schools. 

Yet the American school is and will continue 
to be an anchor to windward without which 
American life would be poor indeed. ; 


HENRY NEUMANN 


Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture 


A person can pass an intelligence test and 
keep out of jail without being morally coura- 
geous, honorable, fair-minded or public-spirited. 
It is possible to cultivate intellect and to 
cultivate certain graces of manner without 
developing finer and stronger men and women. 

The criminal elements do not constitute the 
gravest moral problems for our country. Their 
number is relatively small; and every com- 
munity is more or less alert to the danger 
which they constitute. The more serious prob- 
lem is raised by the easy-going contentment, 
the moral unenlightenment, the hand-to-mouth, 
sporadic idealism of the vast number of quite 
respectable persons. When a crisis occurs, like 
the recent war, they give their services freely. 
When the war is over, they sink back into 


apathy, or, they may switch over their hatred 

of the war-time foe to any group whose race, 

color, religion, politics or social philosophy ° 
they find uncongenial. This wide-spread intoler- 

ance on the part of people who regard them- 

selves as eminently respectable is but one 

instance of the need for thoroughgoing ethical 

outlooks. 

Moral education is more than an attempt to 
save young people from vice. The best way 
to shield one’s life from evil is to be ruled by 
great positive ideals of the dignity and worth 
of our human gifts. 

Our working classes do not regard their 
work as service to mankind. Neither, for that 
matter, do their employers. To both sides, the 
day’s work is little more than a means of 
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That Check 
from the 


will be the most welcome 
thing you ever received, 
for it always comes at a 
time of real need. 


“As welcome as the 
flowers of spring” is an 
old expression, but the 
flowers of spring never 
could be as welcome as 
a T. C. U. check on a 
“rainy day.” 


Little bill-Payer 
- You Ever Saw 


When you're ill and unable to earn anything— 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— 

Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
That’s when a Teacher needs a T. C. U. check. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays reg- 
ular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All ben- 
efits are doubled for travel accidents sustained through railway, street car, or steamboat wreck. 
Protects during the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will sup- 
ply your needs at a proportionately increased premium charge. 

Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk 


of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has 
now become the popular one. 


We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. 


to every teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip, and mail the coupon. It will place you under 
no obligation whatever. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. Building 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Name 


Address _.......... 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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money-making. What wonder that they quar- 
rel over the division of the spoils! 

Work should be treated as a way of supply- 
ing the needs of a better human living for all 
whom the work in any way affects. But this 
is not taught in every school and home as yet. 
The results are revolt, strife, slip-shod work, 
feverish chase after senseless luxuries. The 
spiritual emptiness of vast numbers of “ re- 
spectable ” lives is a much more serious prob- 
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lem than the open criminality of a small class, 

Let schools always keep before the minds 
of young people the thought that all tools, 
whether in the shape of modern machinery or 
of the mere power to read and write, are good 
or bad according to the uses we make of them, 

In the last analysis it is the kind of thinking 
that these boys and girls carry with them into 
the world which will decide what kind of 
world it is going to be. 


J. W. ABERCROMBIE 


State Superintendent of Alabama 


Providing national aid for all forms of 
education is the logical essential next step in 
our educational development. Shall the Federal 
government make appropriations for the build- 
ing of locks and dams, for the deepening of 
rivers and the digging of canals, for the con- 
struction of railroads and public highways, for 
the reclamation service, for farm demonstra- 
tion purposes, for the eradication of boil 
weevil, cattle tick and hog cholera, and at the 
same time neglect the nobler duty of preparing 
its children for citizenship? 

Shall the nation endanger its own efficiency 
and perpetuity by permitting its children, 
through the neglect or cupidity of unnatural 
parents, or through the avarice and inhumanity 
of grasping corporations, to grow into man- 
hood and womanhood dwarfed in body, mind 


and soul? The continuation of such a policy 
would be suicidal. 

Education is both a state and a _ national 
problem, because in this age of transportation, 
trade, travel, communication, visitation and 
migration, whatever jeopardizes the freest and 
fullest development of any state or section im- 
perils such development in every other state 
and section of our common country. It is no 
longer possible to permit a child to grow into 
citizenship in ignorance anywhere without en- 
dangering every other citizen everywhere. 
Hence it is the bounden duty of both the states 
and the Federal government, separately and 
co-operatively, to see to it that every person 
regardless of age is adequately trained for effi- 
cient citizenship and for success in the occupa- 
tions of life. 


THE BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON 


WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 


[While the editor is still “on the wing” the office editor takes the liberty of using a report of the Birthday Lunch- 
eon by William D. Boutwell of Washington, written atthe suggestion of Agnes S. Winn, who was largely respon- 


sible for the success of the tribute to our editor.] 
“Winship! Winship! Rah, Rah, Rah, 
Fight ’em, Fight ’em, Fight ’em!” 

That football cheer drowned the hubbub and 
chatter of five hundred people finding their 
places in the big Gold Room of the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. A resounding college yell, 
but not a fresh young athlete in sight! Of 
gray hair there was plenty and that “ Fight 
‘em, fight ’em, fight ’em!” came from the 
grayest-haired corner for a_ grizzled-haired 
man who sat in the centre of a distinguished 
group of American educators at the long 
speakers’ table. 

Few men have ever been greeted on their 
seventy-ninth birthday with an echoing shout 
from their associates, young and old, to “ Fight 
em.” Dr. Albert Edward Winship, editor of 
the Journal of Education, confidant, inspirer, 
and booster of educators and education, had 
that privilege in the convention hotel of De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association on Thursday, February 
28, and it is probably no mistake to take it 
that he enjoyed the toast, “Fight ’em, fight 
‘em, fight ’em!” more than any of the hundreds 
of tributes he received that day. The occasion 
was the birthday dinner arranged by the De- 
partment of Superintendence for Dr. Winship 
on his attainment of his ninth birthday of his 


second lease of life. He completed the allotted 
three score and ten in 1915. 

“This is all very well and quite graceful 
of the distinguished representatives of the 
National Education Association to cheer a man 
seventy-nine years old,” a visiting banqueter 
at the dinner might have remarked, “but 
surely a man who has toiled that long must be 
about ready to give up the trying post in 
the front rank to fresh gladiators.” He might 
even have taken the reassurances of certain 
elderly educators, superintendents, _ state 
leaders, association presidents around the ban- 
quet table that Dr. Winship had as much “ pep” 
as the youngest graduate cum granis salis. But 
when Dr. Winship got up gingerly from his 
place, after the splendid tributes to him by 
Dr. Payson Smith, State Superintendent of 
Schools for Massachusetts, and Miss Olive 
Jones, president of the National Education 
Association, and announced in his first sentence 
that he was “not tired or retired,” the visiting 
banqueter suddenly changed his opinion; and 
by the time Dr. Winship finished his Bryan- 
esque address the observer was probably ready 
to conclude that here was the “ super-man” 
or someone made a mistake on the birth cer- 
lificate. 
The great mionmient of the diner came with 
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BOLENIUS’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ READERS 


Bolenius means Better Reading 


A complete organized course in reading through grade six,—Primer and six readers; 
also Teachers’ Manuals covering these grades, and a unique Teaching Equipment for the 
Primary Grades. Though published less than four years (the Primary Books were 
published in the spring of 1923), over a million copies of books of this series are in 
use in the schools throughout the country. The following commendation is typical of 
those received in regard to the series: 


“You may be interested in knowing that P. S. No. 1, ‘A Scale for Meas- 
uring Ability in Silent Reading,’ published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
was given to all pupils in the Orange schools from the third to the eighth 
grades, inclusive, and the grades in which the best results were obtained were 


those in which the Bolenius Readers had been used.” 
W. B. Patrick, Superintendent of Schools, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


HOYT AND 
EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


The Arithmetic of Everyday Life 


This series is endorsed by such leaders in education as 


PAYSON SMITH G. D. STRAYER E. P. CUBBERLEY 
State Commissioner of Edu- Professor of Educational Ad- Head of Department of Edu- 
cation, Massachusetts. ministration, Teachers Col- cation, Leland Stanford 
lege, Columbia University. Junior University. 


DAVID SNEDDEN 

Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


F. E: SPAULDING J. L. MERIAM E. A. KIRKPATRICK 
Head of School Super Professor of Psychology and 
cation, Graduate School, Yale Pedagogy, State Normal 
University. vision, University of Missouri. School, Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts. 


Ss. A. COURTIS 
Author of Courtis Standard PAUL KLAPPER 


Tests in Reading, Writing, Author of the Teaching of 
Arithmetic. - Arithmetic. 


F. M. McMURRY MARY McSKIMMON 
Seashore College, Columbia Principal of Pierce School, CHARLES S. MEEK 


we Brookline, Massachusetts. Superintendent of Schools, 
University. ° Toledo, Ohio. 


F. M. HUNTER FLORA E. DRAKE U. G. WHEELER 
Superintendent of Schools, Assistant Superintendent, Superintendent of Schools, 


| 
| 
Oakland, California. Indianapolis. Newton, Massachusetts. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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the concluding words of Miss Olive Jones in 
presenting to Dr. Winship a stout bound 
volume of tributes to his friendship, his great 
contribution to education, and his power of 
encouragement in dark hours, from educators, 
yes, even worshippers from all over the United 
States. The beautiful full leather binding for 
this most precious of books a man might own, 
was designed at the headquarters of the 
National Education Association at Washington, 
D.C. There also the national officers received 
letters from Dr. Winship’s host of friends and 
gathered them together. In the back they 
left some blank pages, and as the banquet was 
concluded many friends who had not sent in 
tributes came forward to write their own 
pledges of gratitude in this remarkable book. 

“Every president of the National Education 
Association likes to feel at least one thing he 
or she has done makes the year outstanding,” 
said Miss Jones in presenting the book, “and 
this tribute to our beloved friend, Dr. Albert 
Edward Winship, I shall always feel, makes 
this year a big year.” 

Dr. Payson Smith, retiring president of the 
Department of Superintendence, was _toast- 
master of the banquet to the Massachusetts 
educator and editor, and beside him sat Dr. 
William McAndrew, superintendent of schools 
for Chicago and incoming president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. Following the 
singing of “America the Beautiful” by the 
assemblage, Dr. Smith began the unique birth- 
day party with his own tribute to Dr. Win- 
ship. 

“A man I was talking with recently,” he said, 
“told me in emphatic terms that what this 
world needed was less warships and more 
friendships. No one is a greater friend of 
peace than myself, and no one will welcome 
any aid to its achievement more heartily; but 
what I should like to do is to add to that 
statement; what the world needs is more 
friendships and more Winships. Now you take 
this name, Winship. It is interesting to ex- 
amine words and names. Ship, of course, means 
a vessel, but it also means a state of things. 
Everybody knows what win means. But put 
the two together and you find that Winship 
means the state of winning, and that is just 
what our good friend here has been doing for 
fifty years in active educational work.” 

In addition to Dr. Winship, Dr. Smith, Miss 
Jones and Dr. McAndrew, there were at the 
speakers’ table the following guests: Mr. J. H. 
Beveridge, superintendent of schools, Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Mrs. Beveridge; Miss Ida Chris- 
tine Iversen, president, department of Class- 


‘room Teachers of the National Education As- 


sociation; Major Albert W. Clancy, of the 
American Book Company; W. T. Longshore, 
president, department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and Miss Edith Winship, Dr. Winship’s 
daughter. 


Particularly interesting in the birthday book 
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are the tributes to Dr. Winship of fellow. 
workers who have labored long and diligently 
building up the educational system of America; 


men who’have bridged with their lives the age 


of the little red schoolhouse to the present 
decade of million-dollar high schools and con. 
solidated schools serving half a country. [py 
the book are found the names of such leaders 
as Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har. 
vard University; J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
the National Education Association; Homer }. 
Seerley, president, Iowa State Teachers Col. 
lege, Cedar Falls; William McAndrew, super. 
intendent of schools, Chicago; David Starr 
Jordan, president emeritus of Stanford Uni- 
versity; Major Albert Worthington Clancy, of 
the American Book Company; Charles R, 
Skinner, librarian of the Legislative Library, 
Albany, N.Y.; T. Marcellus Marshall, life direc. 
tor of the National Education Association. 

Miss Olive Jones wrote as follows in Dr, 
Winship’s book :— 

“Dear Dr. Winship: It has been my happy 
privilege to read many of the tributes which 
this book contains. I should, and I wish | 
could, outsay them all in voicing my apprecia- 
tion of the inspiration you have been in my 
life. But always there comes uppermost in 
my thought the story of those years of great 
struggle when you alone saw my vision of how 
to save boys in soul and mind and reputation, 
and by your faith and public recognition gave 
the needed ‘boost’ to make success assured. 

“Following comes the memory of the years 
since, when many times and often your 
friendly chiding has prevented blunders, your 
subtle humor has guided away from the shoals 
of self-confidence, your tireless energy has 
shamed into silence every expression of dis- 
couragement, and your thoughtful suggestion 
has provided opportunities rich in training and 
experience. 

“In the years of my Methodist childhood, 
itinerant evangelists were frequent visitors at 
my home. You have given a service to educa- 
tion not unlike theirs to religion, but with a 
greater optimism and a more lasting influence. 
May God give you time and strength to carry 
on your gospel to many another struggling 
and discouraged teacher. 

“ Sincerely yours, 
“Olive M. Jones, president.” 

Of the editor of the Journal of Education 
David Starr Jordan wrote :— 

“T have known Winship for more than 
thirty years, almost forty, in fact, and always 
as a wise teacher—a teacher of teachers, sane, 
helpful, broadminded, always looking beyond 
forms and traditions to the realities, on which 
our profession must rest.” 

4 

Other tributes of members of the National 
Education Association voice equal apprecia- 
tion :— 

“Dr. A. E. Winship, inspirer, guide, philoso 
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pher, and friend. To uncounted numbers of 
teachers he has brought to the beginning of 
their career the inspiration that his farsighted 
vision has revealed. He has guided their first 
steps away from dangers and pitfalls into 
pathways of growth and service. As years 
have added cares, burdens and perplexities, he 
has brought to them the rich and enduring 
philosophy of a life touched by innumerable 
currents of thought, study, and experience. 
“Payson Smith, 
* Commissioner of Education, 
“ Massachusetts.” 


“ American Education owes to you the great 
compliment of being always a leader and con- 
tinually enthusiastic in optimism as to the 
eventual outcome. 

“Homer H. Seerley, 
“ President, 
“Towa State Teachers College.” 

William McAndrew’s letter is pleasingly char- 
teristic. These few words are printed in large 
“McAndrew” type in the middle of the 
page :— 

“When you hear Winship you think of a 
human radio, who all his lovable life has broad- 
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casted cheer, encouragement, faith, in a great 
world service.” 

But that is not all. Below the legend is a 
little stick figure striking an attitude indicat- 
ing explosive speech to a large multitude. 
Radiating from the figure are red crayon lines 
shooting out in every direction. 

*x* * * 

“Dr. Albert E. Winship’s services as editor 
of the Journal of Education for thirty-eight 
years entitle him to long remembrance by all 
friends and promoters of educational progress. 
“Charles W. Eliot.” 


* * * 


“A great organizer and leader; noteworthy 
as teacher, administrator, and lecturer; most 
outstanding and brilliant writer of educational 
thoughts; devotee of learning; upright and 
worthy citizen; friend of the State, of the 
Republic and of Mankind. 

“For these attainments and services 
100,000,000 people owe you grateful apprecia- 
tion. 


“J. W. Crabtree, 
“Secretary, 
“ National Education Association.” 


“Faithful and just to me at all times. To 


3. Educational content. 
4. Correct pedagogy. 
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You are invited to investigate and measure by these standards our texts on 


A Standard for Measuring Commercial Textbooks 


In the development of the Gregg commercial textbook series the pub- 
lishers have kept in mind these basic factors: 


| 1. The development of skillful and accurate technique. 
2. Modern methods of business procedure. 


5. The development of mental power. 
6. The development of a complete library of business literature. 


7. The building up of an organization of experts, thoroughly trained 
in the field of commercial education. 


SHORTHAND (Basic texts) 
Supplementary. 
Tests and Measurements. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Economics. 
Business Organization. 
Commercial Law. 
SPELLING 
STATIONERY 
TYPEWRITING (Basic texts) 
For Junior High Schools. 
Phonograph Rhythm Records. 
Drills and Technique. 
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you, above all others, do I owe inspiration in 
the profession. You have been my master and 
my guide. 
“Walter R. Siders, 
“Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
“National Education Association.” 
* * 
“When one has lived so well, it should be 
a great joy to live so long. 
“N. D. Showalter, 
“State Normal School, 
“Cheney, Washington.” 
“You are one of the outstanding educational 

leaders of the world, and you may count as 
friends hosts of people worth knowing. Your 
great optimistic visions are a power. You 
have always been ready to push sound educa- 
tional movements. Your devotion to the 
National Education Association has never fal- 
tered. 
“Major Albert Worthington Clancy, 


“ American Book’ Company.” 
* * * 


“Sometimes I get tired, discouraged and 
‘blue,’ and wonder whether I am falling be- 
hind. And then I go to some meeting where 
my old friend from Boston is to speak. 

“Robert C. Moore, 
“ Secretary, 
“Tllinois State Teachers’ Association.” 


March 13, 1924 


“You have labored faithfully and success- 
fully in inspiring high ideals in your fellow 
men because you held high ideals yourself, 
You have ever given words of encouragement 
to loyal workers, and now you celebrate your 
seventy-ninth birthday. 
“Charles R. Skinner, 
“ Librarian, 
“ Legislative Library, Albany, N.Y.” 
“To live in poetry or art 
Means but the stroke of brush or pen, 
Yours is indeed the greater part 
To live within the hearts of men. 
“Sarah L. Rhodes, 
“For the New York Principals’ Association.” 
* * * 

Even a staunch Anglo-Saxon might be ex- 
cused a bit of wetness about the eyes after 
hearing such a fine bundle of birthday presents, 
and this is not to say that Dr. Winship’s eyes 
were not wet when he arose to answer the 
toasts of Payson Smith and Miss Jones. But 
there was not the slightest quaver in his strong 
resounding voice as he urged American educa- 
tors on to new achievements in education; 
urged them to discover and appreciate the 
new leaders as they pushed up into the light 
of accomplishment. He prophesied just as he 
has prophesied and encouraged for more than 
fifty fruitful years. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


TEACHING OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. By Oscar L. McMurry, 
George W. Eggers and Charles A. McMurry. With 
illustrations executed by Frank X. Henke. 355 pages. 
Cloth. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

We fail utterly to be able to put in language the educa- 
tional impression this book has made on us. It does 
many things for us professionally that no other treatise 
has done. It is scientifically masterful, artistically genuine 

tically adequate. 

ae sie the fact that industrial life is more and 

more complex, is more and more a group of intellectual 

problems. Nowhere is the art scienc* of thinking 
more needed than in the industries, and “Teaching of In- 
dustrial Arts” placés more emphasis upon having students 
use the mind before using the hand than does any other 
book for shop work that we have seen. A rare technical 
advantage is provision of 115 plates, each a full page, each 
with from five to fifteeen designs, a total of more than 
1,000 designs each connecting up with the text. 


WESTWARD HO! Or the Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight of Burrough in the County of 
Devon in the Reign of Her Most Glorious Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into Modern English by 
Charles Kingsley. With sixteen colored plates by E. A. 
Cox. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

No word of ours could add anything to the winsomeness 
of anything written by Charles Kingsley, and certainly no 
critic of today can add to the reputation of the romances 
of Queen Elizabeth’s day. All that we shall try to say 1s 
that it is as lovely an illustrated holiday edition of an 
English Classic as we know that can be purchased for 
$3.00. It is the choicest of literature and rare art com- 
bined in an inexpensive, beautiful edition because it was 
made in London. 


MARCELA O: A CUAL DE LOS TRES? Comedia en 
tres actos de Manuel Breton de los Herreros. Edited, 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by William S. 
Hendrix, Ph. D., professor of Romance Languages, Ohio 
State University. Chicago, New York, Boston: Benja- 
min H. Sanborn and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
xviii + 221 pages. ; 
Professor Hendrix is one of the leading Spanish 

scholars of the country, and is generally recognized as a 

competent and careful editor. He has performed a real 

service to the teaching of Spanish in the English-speaking 
world by making available in this recent addition to the 

Hispanic Series one of the best comedies.of Breton de los 

Herreros, who has been represented in the past in the cata- 

logues of American publishers only by an edition of 

“¢ Quién es ella?” published in 1905. Mr. Hendrix has 

provided a somewhat detailed introduction, giving a bio- 

graphical sketch of Bret6n de los Herreros, a discussion of 

“Marcela,” a list of verse-forms occurring in the play, and 

a short bibliographical note. Good footnotes help the stu- 

dent over the few grammatical difficulties of the play and 

Provide necessary information of other sorts. A full 

vocabulary is included. 

We note the following minor corrections: P. 10, 1. 79, 
no accent on “ve”; p. 21, 1. 245, no accent on “prosaico” ; 

P. 51, 1. 665, no accent on “ti”; p. 64, 1. 837, no accent on 


“ha”; p. 89, 1. 1233, no accent on “Aquiles”; p. 122, prose, 
no accent on “ha”; and in the vocabulary the following: 
“interesarse por” omitted; “pensar” also occurs with the 
sense of “intend”; “poder” also occurs with the sense of 
“proxy”; “potro” in the phrase “estar (como) en un potro” 
generally means “rack”; “qué de” in the sense of “cuantos” 
is not listed; “ti” is omitted from the vocabulary, though 
“ti” and “te” are listed. Like all the volumes of the His- 
panic Series, the book is attractively printed and bound. 
Illustrations by William J. Norris add to its charm. 
“Marcela” is a valuable addition to our available texts in 
Spanish, and is a credit to its genial and accomplished 
editor. 


ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY OUTLAWS. By 
J. Walker McSpadden. Large type edition, with twelve 
illustrations in full color by Allan Stewart. 320 pages. 
Cloth, gilt top. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

Stories of Robin Hood will never lose their charm. He 
is one of the two great popular heroes of early England, 
the other being King Arthur. The present version of his 
adventures is not new, having been first published nearly 
twenty years ago, and has been continuously in demand 
ever since. 

These prose stories follow closely the spirit of their 
versified originals. Often the exact language is employed. 
They are woven into a continuous epic of the famous out- 
law’s career from boyhood to the grave. He is intro- 
duced as 2 youth fleeing from justice, because he has killed 
a King’s deer. Then follow the famous tales of his 
prowess with bow and arrow, and his misadventures as 
well as exploits. 


RISK AND RISK-BEARING. By Charles O. Hardy, 
State University of Iowa. Cloth. 400 pages (6 by 9 
inches). Chicago University Press, Chicago. 

This is the most far-reaching treatment of Risk and 
Risk-Bearing that we have seen in one volume. There 
are several books on Fire Insurance, on Life Insurance 
and on special lines of insurance, but Dr. Hardy deais 
with a great variety of risks from gambling direct to 
gambling indirect, from speculation intentional to in- 
voluntary speculation. 

In these four hundred pages Dr. Hardy has presented 
every phase of every subject from the standpoint of the 
college or senior high school student. It is in a high sense, 
in a broad sense a treatment of business of high and low 
degree. It is sure to promote business morale. It is 
wholesome in all of its functioning. 

We know of no book better calculated to quiet the un- 
rest of the day than such a treatment of the universality 
of risk in production and marketing, of the mathematics 
of probability, of uncertainty in the producer’s calculations 
and in the buyer’s calculations and every other factor that 
enters into the business of the farmer, the miner, the in- 
vestor in stocks and bonds, in borrowing and loaning 
money, in banking and brokerage, in life and fire insur- 
ance, in insurance for the money with which to get an 
education, and insurance against a stormy commencement 
day. 

All we ask is that some of our readers get as much 
satisfaction out of this book as we had from it. 
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THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY. Representative 
American Short Stories, edited by Alexander Jessup. 
1,224 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco: Allyn & Bacon. 1923. 

“The American Short Story” is a collection of a vast 
number of short stories, all of which have made their 
place with the reading public. Hawthorne, Poe and Bret 
Harte are the only authors honored with more than one 
story in the collection. There are seventy-four short 
stories, six of which have more than 15,000 words, nine- 
teen others have more than 10,000. Only seventeen have 
fewer than 5,000 words. 

The Bibliography contains 830 book titles. 

The seventy-four short stories are by sixty-four authors. 
Edgar Allan Poe has six, Nathaniel Hawthorne five, and 
Bret Harte two; the other sixty-one authors have only 
one story each. 

The arrangement is chronological from 1788 to 1921. 
Among the more recent authors are: Hamlin Garland, 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Booth Tarkington, William 
Allen White, Robert W. Chambers, Margaret Deland, O. 
Henry, George Randolph Chester, Owen Wister, Jack 
London, Irvin S. Cobb, Katharine Fullerton Gerould, and 
Theodore Dreiser. 


SOUTH AMERICA. From a Surgeon’s Point of View. 
By Franklin H. Martin, C. M. G., M. D., F. A. C. S., in 
collaboration with William J. Mayo, M. D., Thomas J. 
Watkins, M. D., and Francis P. Corrigan, M, D., with 
an introduction by William J. Mayo, M. D., F. A. C. S. 
Cloth. Illustrated. xix+325 pages. Price, $3.00. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

’ It is an encouraging sign, in view of the frequent charge 
that men of science are becoming over-specialized and 
narrow, to find one of the best books of general infor- 
mation on South America written by a great American 
surgeon, and primarily, as the title-page indicates, “from a 
surgeon’s point of view.” Dr. Martin, who is director- 
general of the American College of Surgeons and manag- 
ing editor of “Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics,” 
undertook his journeys to South America (in 1920 and in 
1921) in the interest of the American College of Surgeons, 
and it is but natural that a considerable part of the book 
should be devoted to surgical matters in the Hispanic 
American countries. (The impression he got, by the way, 
is distinctly complimentary, despite the common belief here 
in the backwardness of those countries.) The surprising 
thing about the book, however, is the fact that Dr. Martin 
succeeded in packing so much into his book that is of 
a general or reference nature. Even the _ illustrations, 
which are very numerous, not only give us portraits of 
leading South American surgeons, but in far greatér num- 
ber depict the scenic grandeur, the beautiful buildings and 
parks, the life in city and country and shore-resort of an 
interesting group of peoples, while the text in some places 
approaches the heights of rhetorical excellence and grace- 
fulness in description. This does not preclude the practi- 
cal, however. Anyone who plans a visit to South America 
will find helpful suggestions on almost every page. 

The second part of the book carries the useful trend of 
the work still further. It contains a “Summary of Facts” 
about each South American country, compiled by Miss 
Eleanor Grimm, which gives an enormous amount of in- 
formation—historical, geographical, political, commercial, 
financial, ethnological, educational, medical, and of 
“tourist” interest (mails, cables, weights and measures, 
time, transportation, coinage, points of interest, etc.). 


English-Spanish and English-Portuguese vocabularies and 


phrase-lists (how many Americans know that the language 
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of Brazil is Portuguese?), and an 
book. : 

Not only the medical man, but the business man, the 
teacher, the student, the editor, will find this book of 
absorbing interest and unquestioned value. It should be 
in every public and reference library in the United States, 


index complete the 


THE GHOST STORY. A One-Act Play for Persons 
of No Great Age. By Booth Tarkington. Art paper, 
42 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

MIRAGE. A Play in One Act. By George M. P. Baird, 
Art paper. 36 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Company. 

The Stewart Kidd Company is rapidly forging to the 
front in the publication of plays and works dealing with 
the drama and dramatic theory. These two little master. 
pieces, a delightful comedy of youth by Booth Tarkington, 
and a realistic drama of the conflict between the white 
man’s civilization and that of the Hopi Indian, inaugurate 
respectively the “Stewart Kidd Little Plays,” edited by 
Grace Adams, and the “Stewart Kidd Modern Plays,” 
edited by Frank Shay. Each series will contain worth- 
while plays in a form that is at once convenient for use 
as an acting version and at the same time attractive for 
reading purposes. The moderate price is a further attrac- 
tion. A number of other titles are announced in each 
series. 


GETTING INTO YOUR LIFE WORK. A Guide to 
the Choice and Pursuit of a Vocation. By Harold M. 
Doxsee, J. Morton Sterling High School, Chicago. 
Cloth. With portraits. Cincinnati and New York: 
The Abingdon Press. 

Samuel Smiles of world renown half a century ago is 
modernized by the graphic portrayal of the way moderna 
men and women got into their life work in one day, using 
for demonstration Edison and Hoover, Wanamaker and 
Grenfell, Alice Freeman Palmer, Jane Addams, Thomas 
R. Marshall and John Mead Howells, son of the late Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, the Chicago architect who won the 
$100,000 prize offered by the Chicago Tribune for design 
and plans for their new building on North Michigan 
avenue. 

It is a book of a thousand. It deals with men and 
women about whom we all know something and about 
whom we would all like to know more. 

It is not primarily a book of biography, but a group of 
thirteen inspirations on A World of Opportunity, Look- 
ing Ahead, The First Requisite, Life Investment, Laying 
the Foundation, The Quest of the Best, Meeting the Issue, 
The Field of the Greatest Need, Aids to a Choice, The 
Field, Getting Started, The Winning Game, Guiding 
Principles, Inviting Success or Failure, A Hopeless Case, 
and A Misfit. 

The author’s style fits the reader’s need. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“When the Fates Decree.” By Grant Hyde Code. Price, 
$1.00. Boston: B. J. Brimmer Company.” 

“Sheet Metal Work.” By Marion S. Trew and Verne 
A. Bird. Price, 85 cents. Peoria, Illinois: The Manual 
ay 

“The Silent Reading Hour.” By Guy Thomas Buswell 
and William Henry Wheeler. Chicago: Wheeler Publish- 
ing Company. 

“I Don’t Want to Wear Coats and Things.”—By Ruth 
Kauffman.—“I Don’t Want to Go to Bed.” By Ruth Kauff- 
man.—*“The Three Little Kittens Who Lost Their Mit- 
tens.” By Ruth Kauffman.—“Tom Thumb.” By Charles 
Stuart Macl.eod.—“Peter Rabbit and Little White Rab- 
bit. By Linda Stevens Almond. Philadelphia: Henry 
Artemus Coimpany. 

“The Factors Operating in the Location of State 
Normal Schools.” By Harry Christopher Humphreys, 
York City: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Elwood A. Stevenson, principal ot 
the Kentucky school for the deat, will 
become superintendent of the Minne- 
sota school for the deai at Faribauit 
April 1, filling the vacancy caused by 
the death last September of J. N. 
Tate. Both Mr. Stevenson’s parents 
were deaf. He began his _ school 
training for work with the deaf at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, then 
at the College of the City of New 
York. He taught in the New York 
school for the deaf ten years, became 
superintendent of the Kansas school 
for the deaf in 1919, and in May, 1923, 
was named principal of the Kentucky 
school for the deaf. He is thirty- 
four years old. 


The State University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, recently celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary. Although mod- 
estly celebrated all the exercises were 
highly appropriate. One man who was 
a student in the first class of seven- 
teen was in attendance. 


Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction of 
Colorado, has officially requested county 
superintendents of schools to arrange 
for rallies at the county seats in be- 
half of Constitutional law _enforce- 


FRANK IRVING . COOPER 
CORPORATION 
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WM. B. ITTNER, F. A.1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


ment. She urges that at these rallies 
resolutions be adopted “endorsing the 
strictest construction of the Constitu- 
tion and the statutes in reference to 
prohibition.” “This solemn obligatioa 
of school officers,” says Superinten- 
dent Bradford, “is to inspire respect 
for law enforcement in the minds of 
the teaching force and of the student 
body.” 


“Convincing Testimony from Own- 
ers of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary” is a remarkable grouping 
of testimonials from men and women 
of widely diversified pursuits from 
all parts of the world who recognize 
the Merriam Webster as the supreme 
authority. If any reader of the New 
England Journal of Education has 
any question about quality of the 
“Supreme Authority” it will be worth 
his while to send a post card and ask 
for this booklet. 


Edward B. Shallow is unanimously 
elected to succeed himself as associate 
superintendent of New York City. 
Charles W. Lyon of Brooklyn, a dis- 
trict superintendent, succeeds Clarence 
E. Meleney as associate superinten- 
dent of New York City. He was 
teacher in a boys’ high school for 
nineteen years, for five years princi- 
pal of a Brooklyn high school, and for 
twenty-two years has been a district 
superintendent. Harold G. Campbell, 
principal of the Flushing high school, 
succeeds William McAndrew as asso- 
ciate superintendent of New York 
City. 

Long Beach, California, W. L. 
Stephens, superintendent, that recently 
voted $4,900,000 by a vote of twenty 
to one, 11,101 to 536, is having a 
growth which we have never known 
approached, thirty per cent. last year, 
and from. September to January 1,300 
a month. ‘© 


The high ‘school fraternity problem 
seems as iar as ever from solution. 


_ A new $400,000 high school build- 
ing is to be erected for the State 
Normal College in Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan. 


Edward T. Whippen, chairman of 
the Federation of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions of New York, is urging a staie- 
wide raise of teachers’ salaries of 
thirty per cent. He appears to have 
faith that it will pass the legislatuce. 


New York City has a “Woodrow 
Wilson School.” Is it the first in the 
United States? 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin, has an ele- 
gant new $600,000 high school pbuild- 
ing. 

E. R. Parker is to be the manager 
of the New York City office of the 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., 
of Syracuse. The office is at 358 
Fifth avenue. 


— 


In co-operation with the State De- 
partment of Health and local health 
officers of twenty-one towns of Con- 
necticut, the Department of Public 
Health of the Yale School of Medi- 
cine is now making a study of health 
administration in communities of 10,- 
000 to 30,000 population in an effort to 
determine what health machinery in 
the way of personnel and money is 
needed in communities of this size for 
an adequate public health program. 


Superintendent Ray, Tipton, Iowa, 
has the record for these hectic anti- 
school-tax times, his district having 
voted, two to one, a bond issue of 
$265,000 for the largest and best con- 
solidated school in the state. 


Andrew Malcom Morrison, former 
president of the State University of 
Kansas, died in Los Angeles recently 
at the age of 104. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 

New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 
N, Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Cricago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Establixhed 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ 


Recommends college ané normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers” 


70 Fifth Avenue 
Agency ‘new york 


to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


With the object of simplifying the 
matter of correspondence and prevent- 
ing confusion and possible mixups in 
the records of persons bearing the 
same and similar names, the teachers 
retirement board of the State Board 
of Education recently agreed ,upon a 
plan of “tagging,” or rather number- 
ing the 30,000 school teachers in Cali- 
fornia, army style. The system is 
particularly valuable in identifying 
payments made to retired teachers and 
otherwise keeping track of those pay- 
ing into the retirement fund. Teachers 
will be required to use their numbers 
in all their official correspondence 
with the board and also in applying 
for credentials. The records show 
that there are eleven Ruth Smiths in 
the files of the board and many similar 
duplications which tend toward con- 
fusion. 


Students of the South San Fran- 
cisco high school won the rapid spell- 
ing state contest conducted by the 
state department of education. The 
average number of words missed by 
the graduating class of the schoul was 
less than one. Mendocino high school 
won second place in the contest, and 
the Alameda high school, third place. 
State Superintendent Will C. 
awarded the South San _ Francisco 
high school a bronze and silver cup. 


The California State College of 
Agriculture at Davis, with thirty-four 
courses available for farmers, has 
enrolled more than 60,000 students ia 
its correspondence courses in the last 
ten years. The correspondence courses 
have had a marked effect in improv- 
ing methods of farming. Farmers who 
could not attend the classes have ob- 
tained much the same instruction by 
mail. 


Mary Richardson of Springfield, 
Mass., resigns after forty years oi 
highly efficient service. Her associates 
in the State street school gave her an 
appreciation banquet. She is to travel 
at leisure in Europe and America. 


The Union Trust Company, Detroit, 
has announced a gift of $5,000 an- 
nually, beginning in January, 1921, to 
establish five scholarships in any uni- 
versity or college in the United States, 
for seniors graduating from tiie high 
schools of Wayne, Macomb, and Oak- 
land counties. These scholarships wi:l 
be awarded to the boys and girls of 
the schools (iour to public and one 
to parochial), for the best essay writ- 
ten by these students on subjects re- 
lating to banking, investments, and 
the services rendered by a trust com- 
pany. The estimate of an annual loss 
of $750,000,000 annually in worthless 
and fraudulent promotion schemes is 
cited by President Blair of the Trust 
Company as a sufficient reason for ¢.- 
couraging careful study of invest- 
ments. 


The increase enrollment in Portland. 
Oregon, in January, 1924, was 258 in 
the high schools and 9,809 in the 
grades. 


Of a total registration of 43,381 in 
the Portland, Oregon, schools the 
average attendance last year was 
40,000. 


F. L. Thurston is unanimously _ re- 
elected as executive secretary of the 
Southern Branch of the California 
State Teachers Association. 


Superintendent J. J. Maddox of St. 
Louis is planning on heroic rearrang- 
ing of elementary school curriculum, 
but not until the principals and teach- 
ers are genuinely in earnest in the 
adoption of the new plan. 


The Educational Council of the 
California Teachers’ Association is 
composed of one member for every 
300 members of the State Associatiou, 
proportioned to each of the sections. 
Half of the number are elected by the 
members of the council of the section 
and the other half by the section at 
large. 


March 13, 19% 


Julius Rosenwald announces 

for establishment of the Sears- 
buck Agricultural Research Foung. 
tion. Through this public service 
ganization facts about the condition ¢ 
agriculture are to be gathered ai 
turned over to farmers and lay 
Mr. Rosenwald says: “As Pm 
men we feel under direct oblivation ty 
do everything we can to improye the 
farmers’ condition. A careful Survey 
has revealed to us that where 
farmer needs help is in economics j 
marketing his products. We he 
therefore, decided to establish an ey 
cultural research foundation to dea! 
exclusively with economic Problems ¢ 
the farm. The task will be placed ; 
the hands of farm-minded reseans 
men, and we expect to discover fagy 
of vital interest to the farmers 
the public.” Mr. Rosenwald cites the 
experience of his company jg it 
efforts to aid production. It was mop 
than twenty years ago that Sears, Roe. 
buck and Company set aside a fund tp 
be used at the rate of $1,000 a cou, 
to aid rural improvement association 
and to teach improved productig 
methods. The movement has hey 
successful. That work was takey 
over by the government following py. 
sage of the Smith-Lever law, and oy 
of it has grown the farm bureaus my 
organized all over the country. Ey. 
dence of how well the farmer ys 
learned that lesson is shown in thy 
he is the most efficient producer 
the world, having no equal in prodw. 
tion per man. 


The Oregon State Normal School 
Monmouth, thirteen years ago hada 
total of seventy students and sixteen 
in the faculty. Now there are forty. 
five in the faculty and the present 
registration is 630. 


A gift of $250,000 has been made by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to Edi- 
burgh University for the erection of 
a laboratory and the completion of th 
endowment of the professorship of 
surgery. 
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Why Trachea 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and ao 


them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. ‘Harmless! 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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March 13, 1924 


MEETINGS TO BEHELD yw 


MARCH 


42-13-14 North Carolina Teachers 
ombly at Winston Salem. Jule 
B Warren, secretary. Box 887, 
Raleigh. 

Carolina State 
Teachers Association at Columbia. 
B. L. Parkinson, secretary, Co- 
jumbia. 

46; Alabama Educational Associa- 
ciation at Birmingham. H. G. 


Dowling, secretary. 

APRIL. 
40-12: Eleventh Annual School- 
men’s Week Sessions, University 


of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


ji-12: State Normal School Confer- 
ence, Indiana. 


44-16: American Physical Educa- 
tion Association (Eastern Section), 
Atlantic City. 


%: Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 


%-May 3: Education Week in Sa- 
yannah, Ga. State P, T. A. will 
meet here. 


City and County Superintendents 
will meet April 30. Superinten- 
dent A. G. Cleveland, president, 
Georgia Education Association, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


MAY. 
1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 


tion, at Savannah. K, T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 


5-9: International Kindergarten 

Union, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

18: International Good Will Day. 
JUNE. 

4.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 


tion at Cedar Point. Frank E 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


% July 5: National Education 
association, Washington, D. C. 


George E. Sanford, county super- 
intendent, Vernon County, Wisconsin, 
is elected principal of the county high 
school at Ladysmith at an increase of 
$1,000 in salary. 

The New York Evening World is 
using daily “Current Topics for Class 
Study” furnished by Institute for 
Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. 

The Educational Section of the New 
England Citizenship Conference at 
which Dr. Payson E. Smith presided, 
January 22, in a_ resolution adopted 
urged “the constant building by edu- 
tation of public sentiment for sobriety 
and law enforcement. Information a3 
to the reasons for and results of prohi- 
bition is essential to intelligent law 
observance. We pledge to all teachers 
hearty encourarement and support in 
continuing instruction as to the individ- 
tal and social dangers in alcoholic 
drinks, as requested by President 
Coolidge and the state governors in 
their law enforcement Program. We 
count upon their active efforts § in 
strengthening and building high ideals 

sobriety, clean living, and loyal ob- 
servance of law among the youth of 
the land the land in all educational institutions.” 


ATTRACT IVE VACATION POSITION 


Increase Your Year’s Income $300-8500 

We desire correspondence with men 

®& women who have had teaching ex- 

Perience between ages 23-45 for work 

Which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 

e. For further information write: 
E. C.. McBride, Sales Manager 


BTOMAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


3rd and Grand Kansas City, Mo. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Teachers looking for promotion in September should register now. 
Many good positions open early. 
Fall vacancies seeking superior candidates are already in our files. 


No registration fee. 


No charge to schools. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de- 
siring Promotion. 


ALBERT 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Best Schools, Col- 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges ‘and Normals 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, 

Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. 


39TH YEAR 


Operate everywhere. 


our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
as a business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colle 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Kellogs’s Agency 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 
If you neeée a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H..S. Kellogg, 


Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 svverior agency tor 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
W, Pree. register only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1836 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


superior people. We 


candidates. Services 
free to school officials. 


406 Union Trust Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


certainly be of service to those who 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


wish to teneh, and WHO ARE 


ALBANY, N. 


WINSHIP 


AGENCY 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St... 


Long Distance Telephone 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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TEXTS BEARING DIRECTLY ON 
~ STUDENT ABILITIES 


Book: THE INTELLIGENCE OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS . . = $2.40 


It contains the facts discovered in psychological tests of the intelligence 
of seniors in Indiana high schools and their interpretation. 


la Rue: THE CHILD’S MIND AND THE COMMON BRANCHES $1.60 


The effort has been made to show, (1) what, in general, happens to the 
child’s brain and personality when he is being taught, and (2) what, in 
‘particular, happens or may happen when he is being instructed in each of 
the common branches. 


Wilson and Hoke: HOW TO MEASURE aa ee 


The methods of using scales and standardized tests are explained clearly, 
and in such a way that they may be readily applied in developing a uniform 
system for grading class work in grammar and high schools. 


McCall: HOW TO MEASURE IN EDUCATION . $3.25 


Concerned not only with “how to measure,” but also with the reasons 
for intelligence tests and their value in training. It is a summing up of 
all the significant work which has been done in this important field. 


Starch: EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS . . $1.80 


The first book in which are assembled all standard scales and tests available 
for measuring ability in school studies. 


Moore: PARENT, TEACHER AND SCHOOL 


General in its purpose and treatment, and containing an unusually sound 
chapter on “Measuring and Marking the Child’s Work in His Studies.” 
Should be read by every teacher and parent. 


Hollingworth: SPECIAL TALENTS AND DEFECTS 


The author discusses the bases of differences in ability among individuals, 
and presents in detail the most modern information regarding special 
talents and defects as these are revealed in connection with the subjects 
commonly taught in schools. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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